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theatres and amphitheatres— its splendid forum — its tri- 
umphal arches — its Doric, Corinthian, and Ionic columns 
— its pilastered halls and peristytes— its frescoed walls 
and friezes. 

Pompeii and Herculaneum are situated very near the 
Twrning Vesuvius* — the former five miles distant from it 
—the latter much nearer, and it is owing to its approx- 
imation, that Herculaneum suffered so severely and re- 
ceived the worst effects of this fearful visitation, the Full 
force of its destructive wrath — being completely enveloped 
in an impenetrable mass of lava— while Pompeii was by its 
greater distance and its elevated situation luiried only be- 
neaih clouds of ashes and showers of molten stones, (call- 
ed lapille) and cinders, but these fell in such vast volumes 
that they obscured the light of day — and it may be attri- 
buted to this circumstance that Pompeii is much easier 
of excavation than Herculaneum, yet it takes about a 
year to disinter one house, for the vapouring steam which 
proceeded from the crater of the volcanic Vesuvius, 
" deseendingin torrents of rain united with the ashes suspen- 
ded in the air, washed them after they had fallen into places 
where it could not well have penetrated in a dry state," 
filled up every cranny and left perfect casts of whatever 
substances it enveloped. 

« There it found 
The myriad fantasies of hearts and brains, 
Young lovers, and hopes; and pleasures, all abroad, 
Spreading their painted wings, and wantoning 
Ju life's glad summer breeze, from flow V to flow'r, 
And, with the fatal spell of one dread glance,; 
Blighted them all!" 
The air was still at the time of the first indications of an 
eruption, a cloud of smoke mounted up straight from Vesu- 
vius, and spread itself about ; which Pliny the younger, who 
was an eye witness, compared to the trunk and branches of 
an enormous pine tree, but some clearer indications of 
the coining storm was soon given,— dreadful murky 
clouds saturated with " igneous serpentine vapour," rose 
about them — and parted at the same time with lightning- 
like ' trams' of fire; "the vital air was changed into a 
sulphurous vapour, charged with burning dust,'' and the 
heat which accompanied the showers of volcanic scoria 1 , 
was "sufficient to char wood, and volatilize the more 
subtle part of the ashes" — add to this, the darkness which 
overspread the city, " not," says Pliny, " like a cloudy 
night, or when there is no moon, but of a room when it 
is shut up and all the lights extinct." Nothing then was 
to he heard but the shrieks of women, the screams of 
children, ami the cries of men; some calling for their 
children, others for their parents, others for their hus- 
bands, and only distinguishing each other by their voices; 
one lamenting his own fate, another that of his family ; 
some wishing to die for the very fear of dying; some 
lifting up their hands to the gods; but the greater part 
imagining that the last and eternal night was come, which 
was to destroy the gods and the world together. 

Pompeii was evacuated in all the hurry of a precipitate 
retreat— what a scene ! Every person and thing thrown 
into the utmost confusion ; darkness surrounding them— 
the prisoners in the jails craving'to be. released. That 
such a frightful scene did take place, is evident from the 
state in which the town is found on excavation. Human 
.skeletons and household utensils in the greatest disorder 
presented themselves to the eyes of the miners. The 
bones of a sentinel were discovered outside the gate of the 
city in a niche in the wall, still on his post, and grasping 
even in death his spear. But'lhe most affecting and me- 
lancholy instance of it is, the shin bones of the inmates 
of the prisons stiil in the iron shackles that bound them 
at the time of the evacuation of the city, after having 
endured an incarceration of 1676 years. Another strik- 
ing instance of the shortness of the notice this ill-fated 
people received, is exhibited " in the forum, opposite to 
the temple of Jupiter ; a new altar of white marble, ex- 
cmisitely beautiful, and apparently just out of the hands 
of the sculptor, had been erected there— an enclosure 
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was building all round ; the mortar just dashed against 
the side of the wall, was but half spread out; you saw 
the long sliding stroke of the trowel about to return and 
obliterate its own tracks— but it never did return ! the 
hand of the workman was suddenly arrested, and, after 
the lapse of 1800 years, the whole looks so fresh and 
new, that you would almost swear the mason was only 
gone to his dinner and about to come back immediately 
to smooth the roughness."* How feelingly does this 
remind us of the confusion that, reigned in the city; the 
noise is heard, and the people shout that Vesuvius is 
pouring on them its red hot cinders— the sound is re- 
echoed from street to street, the mechanic catches the 
alarm, casts away his trowel, and flies. To such an ex- 
tent did fell destruction operate on Pompeii, that whore 
it stood was a mystery, its site was unknown for aaes, till 
chance brought it again to light. The first indications 
of ruins were observed in 1689; but the excavations did 
not commence tih 1755. It thus lay from the year A. D, 
79 sealed up. It, however, on this account escaped the 
ravages and plunder of the barbarian hordes who from 
time to time swept over Italy, and annihilated every 
work of art that their destroying hands could reach. It 
now appears to us, as it was 1800 years ago — the pictures 
still against the walls, exhibiting all their original fresh- 
ness of tint; the domestic furniture, pots and pans scat- 
tered about in the hurry of use. 

The area of Pompeii is about 161 acres, the excavated 
part is about one fourth of the city, yet that portion has 
occupied 83 years. When it is entirely cleared, (if we 
may hope that such will ever be the case,) our know- 
ledge of Roman customs, architecture, habits and litera- 
ture, Ac, &c, will be much increased. 

How awfully sudden was its transformation ! now the 
" busy hum of men" and the rattling of different vehicles 
is heard through the streets, and re-echoed through its 
lofty temples, domes, and porticoes, all the noise and 

bustle of civic pride and pomp resounds 

" But louder rose the terrible voice of ruin, 
Over then mirth, ' be still,' and all was hushed, 
Save the short shuddering cries that rose unheard, 
The uptnrn'd glances from n thousand homes 
Thro' the red closing surge 1 the awful groan 
Of agitated nature — and beneath. 
Ten thousand victims turn'd to die — above, 
Bright sunbeams lit the plain — a nameless tomb." 
Yes, iiia moment all was still and hushed for ever; the 
oblivious voice of destruction closed above its unhappy 
ihiiintes'j'an'cl shift thent at the same time from the. light 
of day and life. All were involved in a common grave. 

* H. 

THE IRISH HKItCUIiANEUM. 
I chanced the other day to light on a MS. headed 
" The Irish Herculaneum," and recollecting that there 
was a description of the town of Bannow in your Jour- 
nal, I referred to it for the purpose of ascertaining, whe- 
ther this was a transcript, or an extract from that, for at 
first sight I supposed it to he either, but perceived that 
the MS. account was entirely different, and that it treat- 
ed, though briefly, rather of the appearance of the coun- 
try around — that it wasjust an opening description to the 
town itself. I think, however, that it must be interest- 
ing, as every circumstance connected with such a re- 
markable phenomenon is worth attention. 

A town in Ireland swallowed up by a devouring sand ! 
and, like its illustrious prototypes, Pompeii. and Hercula- 
neum, /converted in a short time, from a flourishing, 
beautiful^ busy town, with its inhabitants engaged about 
their various affairs, (though not by the agency of melt- 
ing lava! or red hot cinders, but by a substance which 
completed its work as effectually,) into a noiseless dreary 
waste of moving sand, like an African desert scene, where 
its whirling, sandy drifts are agitated by a gale of wind, 
and looks like a troubled sea, undulating to every pas- 
sing breeze, and making all that comes within its reach 
one universal scene of wide-spread desolation. I will. 
now add the description given in the MS, 
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" Between the harbours of Wexford and Waterford is 
a tract of fertile land containing about 60 square miles, 
called the baronies of Forth and Bnrgie. The appella- 
tions are significant — Bar is fruitful, Forth is plenty, and 
Gie the sea— the names therefore indicate exactly the 
character of the place, a fertile and plentiful tract on the 
sea coast. Behind it runs a ridge of mountains and be- 
fore it is the sea, so that it is in some measure insulated, 
and retains much of the primeval and original character 
of a place cut off from free intercourse with the rest of 
the country. It moreover lies directly opposite Cardi- 
ganshire in Wales, and certain, promontories projecting to 
the east, approach so near to the contigious coast as to 
invite the inhabitants of the other side to come oyer and 
visit it. From the earliest periods therefore, long before 
the Anglo-Norman invasion, a free intercourse had taken 
place between the two principalities, and many Irish fa- 
milies settled in Wales, and many Welsh in Ireland. The 
latter are so numerous that a large district in the county 
of Wexford is called Scar/a (Welsh), and there is a long 
tract of Highland in the neighbouring county of Kilkenny, 
called the Welsh mountains, from the number of families 
of this name and nation which occupied them, where 
at this day they form a clan or sept; and as the coloni- 
zation was gradually effected by free consent, and friend- 
ly intercourse, the name of Welsh is held in more esteem 
by the peasantry." Here it seems to be cut short. I 
suppose the writer intended to go on and speak of the 
town of Bannow situate in this fertile spot ; but as its 
interesting history is already so accurately, and so fully dis- 
cussed in your Journal, the loss is of little consequence. 

In my opinion, the name " Irish Pompeii" would be 
better applied to this place, than Irish Herculaneum, as 
there was a greater similarity in their awful extinction. 
It may be presumed, however, that the inhabitants of 
Bannow were not, like those of Pompeii, involved in the 
common fate and ruin of their town, as they must have 
had warning and time enough to escape. 

But what a spectacle does it now present ! calculated 
to excite the most unpleasant and gloomy sensations, as 
we cast our eye on the infertile hillocks and ridges of 
shifting sand surrounded by hills of the same; the sea 
rolling on the beach close to it, still casting up its mite 
of sand to add to the mass — and every thing about it be- 
speaking nothing but wild, untamed, uncultivated nature, as 
if it was just emerging from its primitive chaotic rudeness. 
Bannow is now a dull, monotonous wilderness, nothing 
to relieve the eye, the only Oiais an old steeple peering 
up which still asserts its supremacy, and lifts its old 
head high above its former companions, who lie deeply 
buried beneath. And as its surface is, as mentioned be- 
fore, continually agitated by every breeze that blows, no 
expectation need be indulged, of its being ever reclaim- 
ed from its present confused mixture of wind, and sand, 
and wave. H. 



THE SANDS OF ROSAPENNA. 

On the Donegal Const, in the vicinity of Horn Head, lie 
the Sands of Rosapenna, a scene that almost realized in 
Ireland the sandy desert of Arabia ; a line of coast and 
country extending from the sea deep into the land, until 
it almost meets the mountain on which we stood, and 
exhibiting one wide waste of red sand ; for miles not a 
blade of grass, not a particle of verdure— Hills and dales, 
and undulating swells, smooth, solitary, desolate, reflect- 
ing the sun from their polished surface of one uniform and 
fle^hlike hue. Fifty years ago this line of coast was as 
highly improved in its way as Ards, on the opposite side of 
the bay, now is: it was the much ornamented demesne, and 
contained the comfortable mansion, of Lord Boyrie, an 
old-fashioned manorial house and gardens*: planted and 
laid out in the taste of that time, with avenues, terraces, 
hedges, and statues, surrounded by walled ; parks, and al- 
together a first rate residence of a nobhnum— -the coun- 
try around a green sheep-walk. r<'ow. not a vestige of this 
to be seen j one common , waste of Baivd-4-bne".! undistin- 
guished ruin covers all. Where.. is the. house? — under 
the sand— -where the trees, the walks, the terraces, the 
green parks, and sheep-walks ? all under the saml — 
Lately the top of the hou-i'e was visible, and the country 



people used to descend by the roof into «ome of the apart- 
ments that were not filled up J but now nothing is to be 
seen. The Spirit of the Western Ocean has risen in his 
wrath, and realised here the description Bruce gives of 
the moving pillars of sand in the deserts of Sennaar ; or 
it recals to memory the grand description which Darwin, 
gives of the destruction of the army of Carobyses in the 
Nubian desert. Nothing, indeed, can exceed the wintry 
horrors of the north-westerly storm, when it sets in on 
this coast — and its force has been for the last half centu- 
ry increasing. The Atlantic bursting in, mountain-high, 
along the cliffs — the spray flying over the barrier moun- 
tain we were standing upon, and falling miles inland, the 
sand sleeting thicker and more intolerable than any hail- 
storm, filling the eyes, mouths, and ears of the inhabitants — 
levelling ditches, overtopping walls, and threatening to lay 
not only Rosapenna, but the whole line of coast, at some 
not very distant period, in one common waste and ruin. 

I have been informed by a friend resident in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rosapenna, that the blowing of the sand to 
its present extent may be attributed to the introduction 
of rabbits, that were permitted to encrcase, and their bur- 
rowing disturbing the bent grass which kept the sand 
down; the tremulous west and north-west winds on this 
coast began, and have continued to operate with increas- 
ing mischief. At Rutland, in that district of Donegal 
called the Rosses, there was expended, about forty years 
ago, the sum of ±'30,000, which expenditure was defrayed 
partly by Government and partly by the landlord, the 
Marquis of Conyngbam, in order to create a town and 
fishing establishment on a coast that teemed with her- 
rings. It is a curious fact, that the year after these 
buildings were erected and all the expense incurred, the 
herrings deserted the coast; and what is equally sur- 
prising — the sands began to blow, and now large ranges 
of lofty buildings, three or four stories high, are covered 
on the sea side with sand ; you can walk up to the ridge 
poles of the roof. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OB 
. ANIMALS. 
An abstract of Dr. Henry's Eighth Lecture i 

THE JSYE. 

The eye is entitled to our attention on account of its 
unrivalled beauty — of its curious and delicate structure — • 
of its uses, so varied, and so constantly occurring, that it may 
be considered, in the present state of society, and, espe- 
cially, since the invention of printing, the great inlet of 
all human knowledge. By means of this organ, objects— 
whether near or remote — whether large or small — 
whether in the firmament or on the earth— are brought, 
as it were, into the actual presence of the under- 
standing... ; 

As the shape of the skull is modified, in order to afford 
a convenient situation for the ear, so it undergoes a still 
greater modification in order to afford a convenient situa- 
tion for the eyes. They are lodged in two large excava- 
tions, called orbits, under the forepart of the brain. It 
was convenient that the eye should be placed near the 
brain, in order that the communication between the eye 
and brain should be less liable to interruption; it was 
necessary that the eye should be placed in a commanding 
situation, in order that it might have the greater extent 
of view; it was desirable that it should he in a sunk 
situation, in order that.it might be safe from injury,. Foe 
these reasons we find the «yes placed in the, highest part 
of the body, very near to the brain, and, at the same Uine, 
sunk in their receptacles or cavities, aiid protected above 
by the forehead and eyebrows, at one side, by: the/ nose, 
and at the other by the temples. The only quarter, id 
\yhich the eye is exposed. to injury is the forepart, which 
must necessarily be. open in order to admit the light: 
but even in this quarter there are defences provided, of 
which we shall have occasion to speak by and bye. The 
eyeball is so called from its figure, which is that of * 
sphere, though not a perfect .She.. The inverting mem- 
branes, or coats of two ©ye, as they are commonly- 1 , called; 
are, as vve proceed frqih the inside outward*, 1st. the. 
ri'tina. On this. meii>br«*ne> which, is perfectly transp'-* 
wtit, the rays of ..light, proceeding from, .■external objects, 
are collected to a focus in such a atfemuvj that, )f the 



